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'^ Ah V' sighed a tiny Fay one bright morning, as 
she stood, with drooping wings and tearful eyes, 
gazing out upon the world through the shining gates 
of Fairy Land; '' I wish I were a mortal V 

"A whatr^ shrilly cried an elderly elf, who, 
reclining lazily in a lily bell, was rocked by the 
attendant, zephyrs. 

" A mortal,^* was the reply ; " I am so weary of 
being in Fairy Land : we have no joys like the people 
of earth/^ 

^^Nor sorrows either,^' interrupted the other 
sharply. 

" Our pleasures are so fleeting,^' pursued the little 
grumbler, not noticing the interruption, " and soon 
our very names will cease to be remembered ; there 
are no poets to talk of us now/' 

There was a momentary feeling of discontent 
among the younger Fairies, for there is nothing so 
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infectious as ill humour ; and bright beautiful wings 
that had been fluttering gaily amidst the glorious 
parterres of Fairy Land hung sadly drooping now ; 
and tears, like dew-drops, filled many eyes that were 
only made to flash with brightness ; till suddenly a 
sound as of soothing music stole over them, and, 
turning ro>indy they saw standing in their very 
midst the Fairy Queen herself! — ^the lovely Titania. 

She stood there clad in regal splendour, gazing 
lovingly at the little group, who were all in a flutter 
of excitement, knowing fiill well that their conver- 
sation had been overheard. 

Her smile was sweet, though sad, as raising her 
silver wand she laid it gently on the bowed head of 
the discontented Fay. 

^^And so you wish to be a mortal ?^^ were the 
words she uttered in a tone of pain. 

'^ Yes,^' was the murmured reply. 

" To change your own bright joyous life for that 
of the poor creatures of earth, — who live but a few 
brief years, and then fade V she pursued. 

"Yes,'' was still the reply. 

"Well then, my child,'' she exclaimed after a 
slight pause, in a voice of thrilling sadness, " so be 
it. To-day you shall visit the earth you deem so 
fair, and if on your return to our realms your wish 
remains unaltered, to-morrow you shall for ever take 
a mortal form, and dwell with mortal men." 

A despairing cry broke from the listening Fairies, 
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and they clung round the Fay with imploring words 
and entreating looks^ beseeching her to stay; but 
proud in her own strong will, and defiant of all, she 
broke from their loving embraces, and bidding them 
a triumphant '^ Adieu/^ she sprang upon a sunbeam, 
and was swiftly borne to earth. 

Certainly her heart misgave her when she heard 
the magic gates close with a sharp click, as if shut- 
ting her out for ever, and the wail of agony which 
hailed her departure smote sadly on her ear, but the 
foolish joy of being free — of visiting mortals — drove 
the remembrance from her heart, and in a moment 
she found herself standing alone— on earth. 

"Where shall I go first?'' she cried, clapping her 
hands with delight, "all seems so lovely I don't know 
which to choose ; — ah ! I know ! there's a beautiful 
palace, surrounded by such a magnificent garden; 
talk of our flowers in Fairy Land !" and the Fay 
laughed merrily at the mere comparison, " there is 
sure to be happiness here," she added with delight. 
So with a smile of triumph at her own cleverness, 
she flew through an open window, and alighted noise- 
lessly in the centre of a splendid apartment. 

Everything within and around was exquisite ; all 
that wealth could purchase was there; the Fairy 
saw herself reflected a hundred times in dazzling 
mirrors, as she stepped lightly about on soft velvet 
chairs, peeping at everything with delighted sur- 
prise; yet she could not help thinking the green 
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turf ia Fairy Land was softer still to her feet^ and 
as for the mirrors ! — it must be confessed she could 
see her own sweet face just as well in the limpid 
streams^ whose waters were ever clear : nevertheless, 
she paused not to think too much, but flew heed- 
lessly around admiring aU,— seeing all. 

Suddenly she stopped in alarm ! — ^what was that 
lying so pale and listless on a soft down couch ? — a 
little boy, — a prince — ^the heir to all the wealth 
aroimd! But what ayailed riches? it could not 
purchase health. The pallid cheek looked whiter 
stUl, contrasted with the crimson velvet cushion 
against which it rested ; — ^the little thin hands hung 
idly down, he could not eyen play with the many 
toys strewn around, tempting him to merriment. 
No! — ^no! the little prince was dying! All the 
world's wealth could not bribe the stem Reaper to 
spare the flower; but as the moments all too swiftly 
sped, the little blossom was borne nearer and nearer 
to his heavenly home. 

The kind-hearted Fay printed a soft kiss on the 
white brow, contracted with pain, and the child 
smiled softly, thinking it was a breath of the sweet 
summer winds fanning his throbbing head ; it made 
him brighter for the time. As to the Fay, she no 
longer hoped to find happiness in the palace she had 
deemed so lovely; so, after breathing a sorrowed 
blessing over the little sufferer, she flew away 
hoping to find bliss elsewhere. 
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As she passed swiftly along she heard a cry of 
bitter anguish. 

Eager to know the cause she peeped into the nest 
from whence the sound proceeded, and saw to her 
dismay a wren sitting disconsolate just outside her 
home, with feathers all ruffled, and a look of untold 
despair in her meek eyes. 

^^ Why ! what is the matter ?'^ inquired the Fay, 
full of pity. 

^^ Oh, my little ones ! — just as.they were hatched 
too,^^ was the reply, '^ and they were so beautiful V 

^^What has become of them?'^ asked the Fairy. 
'^Oh V^ she sobbed, ^^some wicked boys have robbed 
my home whilst I was away in search of food for my 
darlings. Oh dear ! oh dear V^ 

^^ Are mortals so cruel ?'' questioned her surprised 
listener. 

They are indeed V sighed the bereaved mother, 
last summer I only had one left to me of my 
pretty ones, and now they are all gone ! — oh, what 
shaU I do !" 

The Fairy in gentle tones said all she could to 
console the poor bird, but in vain, — she would not 
be comforted. Were not her little ones lost to her 
for ever ? Ah I the cruel boys, what grief they had 
caused. 

Sorrowfully the Fairy pursued her way amidst 
the flowers she so much admired in the palace 
gardens ; and as she stood resting for a moment on 
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the leaves of a moss rose she heard it heave a deep 
sigh. 

"What!'^ she exclaimed in surprise, '^are you 
also sad ? — you so beautiful/' 

" Do you not see I am fading/' replied the flower 
sadly; ^^the cruel east wind has breathed coldly 
over me, and look! — already some of my petals 
strew the ground. Ah me ! — I am dying !" 

The Fay could not trust herself to speak; — this 
then was the fate of the flowers she had thought so 
superior to the blossoms of Fairy Land, — the blos- 
soms that never fade. 

Sadly she winged her flight, breathing a farewell 
to the dying rose. 

Speeding along, many varied scenes attracted her 
attention. Once, indeed, she heard some children 
quarrelling. Oh, how she shuddered as she hurried 
on, anxious to escape from even the sound of their 
angry voices ; then she visited unseen the homes of 
both rich and poor. "lis true she discovered that 
mortals possess some happiness; but still on earth 
there was no bliss without alloy, — ^bitters mingled 
with the sweets! — and as the sun began to gradually 
sink in the west, she knew her day was nearly done 

All the trophies she could bear with her back to 
Fairy Land were but smiles, tears, and sighs ; and 
when she saw the last friendly sunbeam come to 
carry her home, she flung herself wearily down, and 
was borne swiftly upwards. 
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But the glittermg gates were closed : — she could 
see beyond the glorious realms she had so despised^ 
her happy friends, — her loved companions ! And 
she, poor weary Fay, stood there alone, with droop- 
ing wing and bent head, saddened and humbled. 

What was the world for which she had forfeited 
such perfect happiness? Mortals lives were but a 
tissue, woven of alternate light and shade, inter- 
mixed with many a tangled thread ;-but in Fairy 
Land all was peace; then, as the thought crossed 
her mind, that perhaps she was banished for ever, a 
despairing cry burst from her quivering lips, and, 
damping her tiny hands in utter anguish, she cried 
aloud, 

" Oh, let me in ! the world is so cold and cheer- 
less." 

Instantly the shimmering portals were unclosed, 
and the Fairy Queen herself stood there, attended 
by her glittering train, eager to welcome the wan- 
derer home. 

When the little Fay ventured to raise her eyes, 
she saw that Titania looked kindly upon her : she 
felt she was almost forgiven for her wish to roam; 
but, falling on her knees, she glanced up imploringly, 
sobbing out the prayer, 

^^Oh, my Queen! take me back once more; I 
would not for all the riches of the earth change my 
lot for that of mortals ; let me, oh let me remain as 
ever, your poor little Fay !" 
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^^My cMd/^ said the Fairy Queen, raising her 
up tenderly, ^^mortals are sent on earth to sulBPer and 
endure ; — we are but creatures of the air, too fragile 
to know pain; rest contented with your fate what- 
ever it may be, — ^knowing fiill well, whatever is, is 
right r 

The happy Fay re-entered Fairy Land, and never 
cared to re-visit earth, except on messages of love, 
or to soothe the sorrows of the mortals whose 
lives she once had envied. 



THE SNOW FLAKES. 



>S^< 



Far up in the fleecy-looking winter sky, across 
which no sunbeams flitted, — nestled some feathery 
Snow Flakes ; and so closely were they huddled toge- 
ther, you would have thought they did so to keep 
themselves warm— being ignoraat of their nature,— 
but that was not the case ; they did not feel the cold 
as we poor mortals do, but they clung lovingly to 
each other, feeling only happy when thus side by 
side. 

"Ah V^ exclamed a tiny white flake, quite shivering 
as she spoke, "how very dark and cold the earth 
looks from here ; I^m sure I should not like to dwell 
there, — it must be a dreadful place/^ 

'^You would not say so if you had ever been 
there,'' was the somewhat angry rejoinder of one 
much older than the first speaker, and so large, she 
seemed like a miniature snow-ball. 

There was a moment's silence ; at last one of the 
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small Snow Flakes ventured to ask, " Have you ever 
visited the earth ?" 

'^YeSy" was the reply, uttered with all possible 
dignity. 

Then a perfect chorus of little voices pleaded to 
the traveller, asking her to tell them of her ad- 
ventures; for like many other little people, these 
tiny Fairy Snow Flakes delighted in having stories 
told them ; so they gathered closely round her, and 
she began her history ; — it was not long. 

" Well, I descended from the clouds in the form of 
a dew-drop, and rested lightly on the closed petals 
of a rose bud. 

'' It was a lovely night in June I remember, just 
when the earth you deem so cheerless is clothed in 
all its most glorious raiment; the nightingale was 
singing his love-song to those flowers who had slept 
all through the day, but had woke to listen to his 
melody, and who, in return for his sweet music, 
breathed forth his praise with perfumed voices. 

" Ah ! I shall never forget that summer night, so 
calm, so holy ; the pale stars like angel eyes keeping 
a ceaseless watch, whilst the world was hushed in 
sleep, and then when morning dawned, those flowrets 
that had been waking closed their eyelids softly, 
kissed to rest by the departing night zephyrs, whilst 
the sunbeams coming swiftly from the east, woke the 
earth anew to fresh joy, and beauty. 

"When the sweet rose-bud on which I rested 
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opened its petals to the morning light, it seemed to 
smile upon me with loving looks, and indeed 1 
should like to have lingered there still longer, but 
as the day advanced, the warm sun came out, and 
gazed so fiercely at me as if in wrath at my pre- 
sumption for daring to rest so long near the queenly 
rose, — that I became frightened, — and so returned 
upward again in the midst of a sort of vapour ; — but 
how that happened I never could understand.^' 

"And was the earth really so lovely ?'' demanded 
some Snow Flakes, who were rather difficult to 
convince. 

" Lovely !'' repeated the oracle, "ah! it was 
indeed; I would have lingered there for ever, but 
that was not my mission, — ^no! we are all sent on 
earth for a short time only: but we must do the 
work appointed for us there — then re-ascend : — it is 
ever upward, upward, with all earthly things ! '^ 

Here the voice ceased as if the speaker were 
overcome by her own thoughts, and the attentive 
listeners pondered over her words, wondering within 
themselves what would be their mission if sent to 
the now dark earth. 



Certainly the world did not look very cheerful or 
inviting on this cold winter day ; even mortals were 
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glad to turn away from the dreariness without, to 
the bright fireside within, their homes, for the earth 
was wearing its most dreary aspect. 

The leafless trees stood out bare and cold against 
the dark sky, and the winds moaned sadly through 
the waving branches, sighing a requiem for pL 
summer days ; no flower yet peeped up to cheer you 
with the hope of coming sunshine; even spring's 
gentle herald, the snowdrop, had not left her nestling 
bed, nor sent up a single green shoot to say " I'm 
coming !'' and as to violets, you might have searched 
for hours among the thickly clustering leaves, and 
not have found a single bud to reward you for your 
trouble. 

No! — all was dark and dreary; no wonder then 
that the Fairy Snow Flakes preferred their fleecy 
home in cloud land, to venturing down and sullying 
their purity. 

On this same sad day a battle had been fought — 
and won ! — yes, a victory had indeed been gained, but 
alas ! at the expense of many many precious lives ; 
hundreds had been slain, and their blood dyeing the 
once green field with a fearful crimson stain, seemed 
as if nothing could eflace that sad mark of man's 
fierce passion, but would for ever blot the earth 
which He in His tender love to us His children hath 
created so beautiAil. 

Far away in a quiet churchyard was a little 
grassy mound, 'neath which lay sleeping the sweet 
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song-bird of a once happy home; — ^but the home 
was desolate now, for the loved song-bird, wearied 
with lifers journey ere scarce begun, had flown 
heavenward to swell the angel-throng above, leaving 
a dark void where all before had been sunshine. 

Looking wistfully out from a narrow window, in a 
dirty London court, was the pinched white face of a 
little child; — poor mite, it looked so hungry, starving 
it seemed for fresh air and food; and as happier, 
wealthier children passed, clad in warm clothes and 
radiant with health and happiness, the large eyes 
would follow them eagerly until they were out of 
sight; no doubt thinking in its simple heart, that 
it was so sad to be hungry and cold, when other 
children seemed so gay and well cared for. Ah ! 
little do we know what each heart must suffer; let us 
then lighten each other^s burden when we can. 

After gazing into the now almost deserted court 
for some time longer, the little child got down from 
his high chair, and looked with almost tearful eyes 
upon his mother, who was with him in the poor but 
clean room, — busily washing. 

Sorrow was imprinted on that patient face, but as 
the child turned towards her, she looked up from her 
hard work and greeted him with a smile (she had 
always a smile for him ; ) that would have made you 
weep, — he saw it too ! — for running to her, he threw 
his arms around her neck, and sobbed out the 
thought which oppressed his little heart. 

B 
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" Oh mother, mother, how wicked of me to say I 
am not happy, — when you are by/^ 

Peeping out from a far different window, and into 
a far different street was a little girl whose blue eyes 
in the summer time danced like motes in the sun- 
beams ; — but what had the Fairies been up to now ? 
— some mischief I guess, — for the blue eyes were as 
heavy as the winter clouds, and the active feet that 
never could be still five minutes together, were 
tucked up quietly enough now — under her — as she 
sat Turkish fashion on the soft velvet sofa, gazing 
with a woe-begone face into the spacious street. 

Mamma was sitting by the blazing fire, busily 
trimming a pretty frock for a birth-day party, and 
quite ready at the same time with some interesting 
tale about good girls and boys, to help Effie pass the 
dreadful dreary hours. — Puss and Tiney were tliere 
also, coiled up nose to tail on the hearth rug, but 
quite willing I^m sure to join a romp if EflSe would 
only ask them, for Tiney keeps blinking I can see, 
and Pussy^s sleep is only make believe, her ears keep 
twitching so ; — but no ! — Effie is miserable. 

The fact is, Johnnie and Frank are gone with 
Papa to buy the treasures for the Christmas tree, 
leaving her at home because — she has chilblains ! — 
so she sits, and nurses her feet, imagines she is the 
most ill-used child in the world, and does not look 
either as good or as happy as she ought to be, — not 
even as happy as the little boy in the poor, dark 
room of a dirty London court. 
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But we left the Snow Flakes up in the clouds ; what 
have they been doing all this time ? — why, discussing 
what they shall do when they are sent to earth. 

Night had closed over the world, busy brains 
were resting now, and weary eyes were sleeping; 
even the sorrowful were at peace, forgetting for 
awhile their cares in happy dreams; — it was then 
the summons came to the expectant Snow Flakes. 

Down, down, they fell, slowly and silently during 
the watches of the night; steadily doing their 
appointed work, — true to their mission. 

The tiny Snow Flake who had shuddered at the 
mere thought of quitting her cloudy home, — now 
that the time for action had come, fell, with many 
of her companions, with soft tenderness, on the little 
green mound, covering it with a snowy pall yet not 
more pure even in its unsullied purity than that 
loved one^s heart had been. 

The large Snow Flake whose visit to the earth has 
been related — attended by a host of firm solid 
friends, — alighted noiselessly on the battle field, 
striving with aU their power to hide from heaven^s 
eye that fearful stain, which marred so sadly the 
once fair world, to which He came with messages of 
peace. 

Some, more ambitious, attracted by the glittering 
splendour of the city, chose to mix amongst the gay 
world of wealth and fashion ; but the busy feet of 
passers-by soon trod them down, destroying all their 
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beautiful purity, and so ttey became worthless, — 
alas for ambition ! 

When the morning dawned, and daylight peeping 
in awoke the little slumberers in warm curtained 
beds, how they ran to the windows on which Jack 
Frost had traced such lovely patterns, and clapped 
their hands with glee to see the pretty snow which 
had fallen so silently whilst they were sleeping. 

The little pale face in the narrow court brightened 
with delight when it saw the Snow Flakes ; they 
seemed to tell him of the country fields to which 
he was so soon going, as happier days were come 
at last to the poor patient mother. It is true the 
sparrows looked more dingy contrasted with the 
white snow, but what did that matter! he should 
soon see bonnie robin with his gay red breast, 
and hear the sweet Christmas carol thrilling from 
his throat, just as his mother had often told him. 

And Effie too ! — oh ! she quite forgot her chil- 
blains, joining in a merry game of snowballs with 
Johnnie and Frank, just as if there were no such 
things in the world as toes. Her cheeks glowed, and 
her blue eyes danced, whilst her happy laugh rang 
through the frosty air. As to Tiney, he was quite 
frantic with joy. What did such a brave dog care for 
snow-balls ? why nothing ! Once he tried to seize one 
in his teeth, but he soon found out his mistake, so 
lie revenged himself by barking very furiously at it, 
to the children's intense amusement. 
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Even those bereaved ones in the desolate home 
smiled when they saw the pure snow covering so 
tenderly their darling's resting place : it seemed to 
them an emblem of their lost one's purity — yet still 
not lost, only gone before a little while to the good 
Shepherd's fold. He had gathered her gently in His 
arms — a lamb without spot or blemish. 

So the Snow Flakes had performed their mission, 
— and when the bright sun appeared they melted 
away as silently as they had come ; but though they 
were gone, the good they had done remained, even 
after they had re-ascended upward. 

Are we Snow Flakes ? 
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ELSIE'S DREAM 
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Poor little Elsie ! — ^with her pretty brown eyes and 
soft flowing curls — curls which never would keep 
in order, prim and neat, like Aunt Dorothy^s grey 
ringlets ; but would wave gaily in every breeze, like 
fairy nets of gold to catch the very sunbeams ; and 
the little feet too, that never could keep still, but 
ran about from sunrise to sunset, yet never seemed 
tired, — poor little Elsie ! 

Ah, poor indeed ! for Elsie was an orphan ; she 
had never known a mother's loving care, — that most 
precious boon had been denied her. Her mother 
had died when she was born, and her father four 
short years after ; leaving his tiny babe to the guar- 
dianship of Aunt Dorothy. 

Aunt Dorothy had lived alone for many years, 
from the time even when she was young, until her 
hair was turning grey, and life's day was drawing to 
its close. There in that pretty white cottage, with 
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clematis twining over the porch, and peeping in at 
the windows, — there had the years passed, marked 
by few changes — shadowed by few cares ; — her only 
companions a servant who had grown old with her 
mistress, and a grey parrot whose age was very 
uncertain ; but even Polly was no longer young. 

Such a tricksome thing as a child had never pre- 
sumed to enter the quiet precincts of '^The Cottage/' 
so that when Aunt Dorothy brought the little stranger 
home, after having closed her darling nephew's dying 
eyes, and promising to fulfil the trust confided in 
her, (she was Elsie's great aunt, you see,) it effected 
quite a revolution in the house. 

The grey parrot seemed to imagine the little child 
would encroach on her privileges, and take from her 
all the tit bits in the way of cake, etc., which for 
years had been considered as her right : and so re- 
venged herself by laughing derisively at Elsie when- 
ever she came near, and seemed always watching for 
an opportunity to nip her soft fingers. 

But Betsy, the old servant, loved the child from 
the very first. The little shrinking figure, dressed in 
deep mourning, and the sweet tearful face, with its 
large dark pleading eyes, foimd a place in her warm 
heart at once, and never was that place vacated. She 
almost adored the child ; for had not Elsie come like 
a sunbeam to light up the quietude of that silent 
home? 

Well, too, had Aunt Dorothy fulfilled her sacred 
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promise : carefully and anxiously did she watch over 
the little one; but she forgot in her great an3dety 
that she herself had once been young, and expected, 
— vain hope ! — to find an old head on young shoulder^. 

Elsie was now eight years old — and could read 
and work as well as any little girl in the United 
Kingdom, which is saying a great deal, let me tell 
you. But work of any aort, whether mental or 
manual, was not to Elsie's taste; she greatly pre- 
ferred helping old Giles in the garden, making 
believe to assist Betsy in the kitchen with the 
cookery, feeding the poultry, or playing with their 
only neighbour's dog, Nero,— anything, in fact, ra- 
ther than to sit still by Aunt Dorothy's side, learn- 
ing " horrid lessons.'^ 

She could dance — not quadrilles, or mazurkas, ad 
taught by Madame somebody or other, 'tis true, but 
Betsy and old Giles agreed as they saw her frisking 
over the lawn that she was ^^ just like a fairy," — and 
as to music ! what could possibly be sweeter than 
her voice trilling some melody like a forest bird ; — 
yet Elsie was far from perfection, as we shall see. 

It is a lovely summer morning, just the day for 
a holiday; so think many little girls besides Elsie; 
but Aunt Dorothy has no opinion of such frivolous 
things. There she is ; you can see her sitting by 
the open window which looks into the garden. Her 
spectacles are on in readiness to begin, and on a 
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table by her side is spread in formidable array those 
dreadful lesson books. 

" Elsie \" she exclaimed^ in severe tones to the 
little loiterer, '^ I have called you no less than three 
times, — come in directly, Miss, to your lessons.^' 

" Yes, Auntie dear, I^m coming ; but here is such 
a sweet caterpillar on this leaf, IVe been watching 
him such a while.^^ 

^' Come in this minute,^^ was the only response to 
her admiration of the sweet caterpillar. 

The tone of her Aunt^s voice told her she must 
obey; so rising up from the grass where she had 
been lying almost flat, she walked step and step 
towards the French window which led into the 
study, still holding the leaf with her treasure on it 
in her open hand ; but when her Aunt sharply bade 
her ^^ make haste,^^ she certainly did hurry a little 
more, but she did not think of enteringZroom to 
begin her lessons, until she had placed the leaf most 
carefully on the window-ledge within sight. 

Somehow the brown eyes would wander from the 
open book, and no wonder ! — Pinnock's Goldsmith's 
History of England — Queen Anne's reign — and the 
part respecting those famous Whigs and Tories— is 
not very interesting — and that was Elsie's reading 
lesson on this particular morning. But her eyes 
were with her heart, and that was with the cater- 
pillar, whose movements, like those of the rest of 
his kind, were very uncertain; so that Elsie's commas 
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became fall stops, — and as to the fall stops, you 
could have counted forty instead of four between 
each, the pauses were so long. 

Aunt Dorothy, seeing she was not attentive, angry 
and impatient with her, told her to shut the book 
directly, which Elsie, I am sorry to say, was nothing 
loth to do ; but then came diflSculty the second, — 
that was to repeat, word for word, her Geographical 
lesson; — so there stood Elsie opposite her Aunt, 
hands behind her back ! head erect ! feet in the first 
position ! as Aunt Dorothy used to stand when 
she was a little girl ! — I think Elsie sometimes rather 
doubted that period of her Aunt^s existence. 

Now that caterpillar was a wicked tempter I am 
sure, sent by a malicious Fairy on purpose to get 
Elsie into trouble, or else, I am positive, she would 
-never have said the East Indies were between North 
and South America, and that Hindostan was in 
Africa ; but truth to tell she did say so, — looking all 
the while most intently at her treasure, who was 
wriggling about in a stupid fashion on the window- 
ledge, till at last — my gracious ! — he tumbled right 
over on to the ground, having discovered for himself 
what Sir Isaac Newton was so long finding out, — 
" the principle of the centre of gravitation.'^ 

This was the climax! — ^Elsie could bear it no 
longer; forgetting lessons, — in fact everything but 
her sweet caterpillar, she cried aloud ; 

'' Oh ! the darling, he's fallen V 
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Then sprang through the window to the rescue of 
her pet, who was most decidedly unworthy such 
aflfection. 

Aunt Dorothy's curls literally bristled up at this 
fearful breach of discipline, and for the moment it 
quite took her breath away with surprise ; but only 
for a moment. The next instant she had hold of 
the little naturalist, and was shaking her, as if by 
shaking to infuse some idea of propriety into her. 

After Aunt Dorothy had satisfied her outraged 
feelings in that way, she placed the culprit on a high 
chair in a comer, and commanded her to stay there 
until told to move. 

Now this was adding insult to injury, ordering 
that active little body to be still; the sun too was 
shining, the birds singing, the hay waiting to be 
tossed in the meadow which the brown eyes could 
see from her high stool of repentance ; and, as if in 
sheer aggravation. Puss lay basking on the lawn, 
looking so happy, whilst Betsy went down the 
garden just within sight, and began gathering the 
currants which Elsie had promised to help pick; — 
it certainly was too much to bear, — who could 
stand it? 

With a sob, the rebellious words burst forth from 
the little trembling lips, 

^^ Oh ! I donH love you, Aunt Dorothy ; I love no 
one but Pussy and Betsy.'' 

If Elsie had only seen the look of sad pain which 
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shadowed her old Aunt^s face she would indeed, have 
repented of her cruel words. But the little heart 
was full of its own bitterness ; she did not know that 
Aunt Dorothy was merely doing what she considered 
her duty^ nor did the old lady understand that 
strange wayward thing — a child's heart. This was 
the mistake on both sides — neither understood the 
other. 

Ah ! spring and winter will never blend : the early 
spring flowers wither if chill wintry winds sweep o'er 
them I 

For the rest of the day a cloud seemed to hang 
over "The Cottage.'^ Betsy and Puss were at a 
loss to divine the cause : Polly, I think, rather 
enjoyed the saddened looks of her rival, for she 
screamed and scolded more than ever, as if rejoicing 
in the very idea of there being a screw loose. 

Towards evening poor Elsie, with a weary feeling 
at her little heart, stole oflF to a favourite haunt of 
her's, a soft mossy bank beneath a large oak tree, 
where she often took her doll and played at keeping 
house. Now she was in no mood to play, for con- 
science was whispering in her ear how naughty she 
had been. So stealing off to her favoured spot, she 
laid down with a smothered sob, pressed her little 
burning cheek caressingly against the velvet turf, 
and vrished — oh! how she wished she had been a 
better girl. In the midst of wishing, overcome by 
the events of the day, and the drowsy stillness 
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around^ — she fell asleep ; and whilst she slept, shall 
I tell you what happened? — why the Fairies came 
to her ! for Elsie, without knowing it, was sleeping 
on enchanted ground ! 

She had scarcely closed her heavy eyes to the 
outer world, hushed to rest, as I tell you, by drowsy 
hum of the summer bees, than she saw standing 
before her a real Fairy, — not such as she had seen 
in pictures, or read described in books as a light 
airy Fay, with flowing robes and gauzy wings, but 
a staid little figure, attired in a quiet grey dress, 
very high heel shoes, and oh ! such a severe face, 
and piercing eyes looked out from beneath the 
borders of a snow-white cap. 

^^ You have been very naughty V said the Fairy, 
speaking as if she already knew it, and appearing to 
look straight through Elsie. 

^^ Yes V^ sobbed the little penitent, feeling it use- 
less to deny the fact. 

"Ah, poor Aunt Dorothy!^' sighed the Fairy, 
turning from Elsie, and gazing, so the child thought, 
at nothing. She was glad though that the stem 
eyes were not directed at her, they made her tremble 
so; and she was just beginning to feel relieved, 
hoping the Spirit might forget her, when she made 
her quite jump by calling out sharply, — " Look I" 

Elsie in obedience turned to where the outstretched 
hand pointed, and saw ! — yes, — ^Aunt Dorothy ! but 
not as now. 
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The scanty grey hair was fair and glossy then, 
falling in rippling curls around her pretty face, but 
she walked slowly, leading with gentle tndaerness a 
very old lady, — ^her mother. Oh, how numerous 
Fairies then appeared! gathering round her lovingly, 
kissing her cheeks, playing with her curls, making 
the very flowers blossom at her feet ; and then, when 
young friends came to entice her to pleasure parties, 
how the invisible Fays pressed nearer as she turned 
from them all with a merry smile, to guide her 
mother's failing steps. Dear sweet Dorothy ! 

Even as Elsie gazed the scene faded, and she saw 
a little child sleeping in a cot, which careful hands 
had draped with snowy curtains. By the side of the 
child knelt a lady praying for help to guide the little 
one aright. Elsie could see the Fairies (very quiet 
now) hovering around the kneeling figure, whose 
face was hidden, but she could see them bearing 
upward each petition, ministering as they ever do to 
the good and pure of earth. The face was turned 
for a moment only, — ^it was Aunt Dorothy ! — and 
the repentant child knew the little one sleeping so 
calmly was herself, the poor orphan so loved, so 
cared for. Noble Aunt Dorothy ! 

Elsie, with a sobbing cry, covered her face with 
her hands, deeply grieving for her hasty words. Oh, 
what would she not have given to recall the past ! 
but alas ! it was too late : her remorse was deep, but 
the Fairy voice again cried, ^* Look V and in obedi- 
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ence to the command Elsie meekly dropped her 
hands, and gazed in the direction pointed out by the 
unrelenting Fay. 

There, to her sorrow, she saw Aunt Dorothy feeble 
and old, seated helplessly in a large arm chair, by 
an open window : the soft summer breezes fanned 
her wasted cheeks, the birds sang sweetly to her, 
and the well-worn Bible lay open at her side. — Still 
she was alone! deserted by all except the faithful 
Fairies, who stiU hovered near her, gently smoothing 
the furrowed face, bringing in sweet perfume from 
the open flowers, or reflecting with their magic 
mirrors bright memories of the past, — yet brighter 
visions of the blissful future. 

But where was the one whose place was, or ought 
to be, by her side ? to cheer that failing life, to be 
eyes for those darkening eyes ? — Not there ! 

^'My place is near her,^^ sobbed Elsie in agony, 
" I will not leave her aU alone I" 

But you do not love her," said the Fairy coldly. 
Yes, yes, I do ! indeed, indeed, I do !" she cried. 

" You only love Pussy and Betsy," continued the 
pitiless Fairy, repeating hei* words. 

" I did not mean what I said," was the sobbing 
rejoinder. 

" Can you heal the wound in her heart which your 
cruel words have made ?" asked the Fairy sternly. 

" I will try, oh ! I will try so hard," cried Elsie, 
" if you, kind Spirit, will help me." 
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The Fairy did not reply, only pointed still to Aunt 
Dorothy. Then Elsie saw herself, (but grown up,) 
seated by the invalid, tending her as gently as she 
had ministered in the years of the long ago to that 
loved mother who had gone to her rest. 

^^ That^s me, that^s me V' cried Elsie, joyfully clap- 
ping her hands with delight, '' yes, I will be loving 
to her, she is so good to me. Oh ! dear Fairy, look 
at me, but not crossly, for I will never be naughty 
again.^^ 

The Fairy turned to the little pleader, but the 
eyes were no longer stem; the face too seemed 
familiar as the face of her own young mother's 
picture which Elsie loved so much to look at. She 
stretched out her arms with a cry of happiness, feel- 
ing there was forgiveness for her; and, with a sob 
of mingled joy and sorrow, she-awoke ! 

Was it a dream? Elsie rubbed her eyes to see 
where she really was : she looked around, expecting 
to see the little grey figure somewhere. No ! there 
was only a blackbird singing his evening hymn on a 
bush close by, and the flowers were closing their 
bright eyes now the day was done, whilst the even- 
ing breezes rocked them to sleep, — nothing else ! 

"It was not a dream !'^ she exclaimed, shaking 
her head wisely. "Betsy says there are Fairies, and 
I've seen them, — dear little Fairy V^ So saying she 
bent down and kissed the spot where she had seen 
the Fairv stand. 
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Certainly the lesson had not been in vain ; for at 
that moment she thought of Aunt Dorothy. So 
starting up, she ran towards the house. 

With noiseless tread she went into the drawing 
room. There was Aunt Dorothy, her face buried in 
her hands, seated listlessly in her old arm chair; 
and when she raised her head on the child's entrance, 
Elsie saw traces of tears on her pale cheeks. 

"Dear Auntie, forgive me,'' pleaded the little 
penitent, ^^it was my lips which said those cruel 
words, and not my heart." 

No other prayers were needed ! Aunt Dorothy 
took her in her arms, and Aunt and niece mingled 
their tears together. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE LILY. 



H»o5*?e 



I DO not think you would ever find the country 
of which I am going to tell you in your Atlas, not 
even if I could give you the latitude and longitude, 
which (perhaps unfortunately) I cannot; at all 
events it is situated on the borders of Fairy Land, 
that wonderful unknown region of which we all, 
when young, paint such glorious imaginary pictures. 

For my part, I firmly believed each lily bell 
contained a tiny elf, who dined by moonlight on 
dainties spread upon a mushroom for a table (what 
they eat I never could imagine), but their nectar I 
felt sure was a sparkling dew-drop served in an 
acorn cup. 

Their dances too ! — how could people be so 
sceptical as to doubt their existence, when there 
were the magic circles on the soft grass to prove 
where they had been footing it gaily all through the 
summer nights; then again, why did nightingales 
sing, if not to enchant the Fairies ? 
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Oh how I longed to witness their revels ! I never 
did though — and I grew older — but never outgrew 
my childish love of Fairy lore, or of Fairy folks 
either. 

Now " once upon a time " (as the good old stories 
always begin) there was half hidden in the evergreen 
valleys which border on bright Fairy Land, a little 
thatched cottage, which seemed to nestle lovingly 
there, just as you do in your mother^s arms, caring 
nought for all the world besides. 

The swallows, too, dearly loved the little cot, for 
year after year they came back to their old nests 
under the eaves, and all through the summer hours 
twittered to the inmates of the dwelling, telling 
them no doubt of the sunny lands where they had 
wintered. 

But the cottage would have lost its greatest charm 
had little Nettie not been there. Sweet Nettie ! 
with her earnest eyes and waving hair; — the very 
hills around echoed her happy strains, as gaily she 
warbled her songs of heartfelt happiness. 

They were but poor, the widowed mother and her 
child, vet He who careth for the birds of the air had 
been ever near them, when the dark clouds of 
sorrow overshadowed them. Never had a beggar 
been turned from their door ; all were assisted from 
their scanty store, and cheered by little Nettie. 

On a summer eve you might see her sitting 
beneath the porch, from which the clustering roses 
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clambering down would strive to kiss her cheeks ; — 
there^ at the spinning wheel, she sat spinning. Oh ! 
so quickly, to earn their bread ; and her sweet voice, 
singing some simple melody, kept time as the wheel 
spun round. 

But the flowers which bloomed around were her 
greatest joy, for it was her hands that so carefully 
tended them. Oh ! how the lilies grew there ; none 
were ever seen like them, and what was most 
strange, they would bloom nowhere else so beauti- 
fully as in the cottage garden. 

Now shall I whisper a secret to you? — Come 
nearer then. These lilies were the favourite haunts 
of the Fairies, who loved little Nettie for her gentle 
goodness, and wished to be near her; that was 
why they bloomed so under her care, for the Fairies 
only stay with the pure and true of heart. 

Perhaps you have never seen a Fairy? — well 
neither had Nettie, — therefore you may guess her 
surprise, when one moonlight night she saw on the 
window ledge of her little room under the eaves, a 
beautiful flower such as she had never before seen. 

In shape it was something like a lily, only if 
possible more lovely, and as she approached on tip- 
toe, eager to look at it nearer, its snow white petals 
slowly unfolded, and disclosed a tiny Fairy lurking 
within. 

Shall I describe the Fay ? because Fairies are of 
toany kinds ; some are called Pixies (they belong to 
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Devonshire), others are named Brownies, then the 
Nixies, who are water sprites; and many more, all 
of whom I know by name, having a great aflFection 
for all wee folks ; but this Elf who smiled so sweetly 
as Nettie came near, was a gentle loving Spirit, a 
home Fairy ! whose bright spell is felt in the lowly 
cottage, as well as in the palace. 

Do you know of such an one ? I think I do. 

The soft beams of moonlight fell full upon the 
Spirit of the Lily, who stood poised on a petal of the 
flower, holding in her hand a slender wand. Her 
dress was a pale pink rose leaf, and round her head 
glistened a circlet of dew-drops which shone far 
brighter than the most costly diamonds from 
Eastern mines. 

'^Come near me, Nettie.^' She spoke in tones 
which sounded like silver bells, "Do not fear, I 
am the Spirit of the Lily. You have never seen 
me, but I have been always near; your good and 
pure thoughts have been whisperings from me. 
Look!^^ she exclaimed, pointing with her wand 
to the dark blue sky, so gloriously gemmed with 
stars. 

" How beautiful 1" cried the child in ectasy, and 
yet with a feeling akin to awe. 

It was indeed beautiful, for there in the cloudless 
sky, aU crowned with stars, glided bright Spirits 
through the calm night air; and as they moved 
silently ailong, they scattered blessings on all below ; 
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they kissed weary eyelids to rest ; with their gentle 
hands they dried the mourner's tears, and by their 
soothing murmurs woo^d back to pallid lips the 
smiles of happier years. 

Then gaily Nettie laughed, as she saw a merry 
little Elf trip lightly away to the bedside of a bonnie 
boy, upon whose pillow lay the school books, one of 
which was still open, shewing plainly he had fallen 
asleep whilst studying; and the teazing Spirit (a 
very Puck) touched him gently with her wand, 
and then the dreams that chased through his 
brain ! 

He saw the prize for which he had been working 
given to another, and he clenched his hands to 
restrain his disappointment, but still his lips would 
quiver ! — then with a wave of her magic staflF, the 
scene changed, and a smile came over his face, for he 
saw the well-won prize given to him, and he mur- 
mured the words : " Dear Mother V^ his first thought 
was of her ! 

Then away on a stray moonbeam floated the Fairy 
to a little girl in a white curtained bed ; but, alas ! 
on a chair close by was a packet of " bon-bons,^' and 
as the Fay bent over her, she knew in a moment 
Missie had been indulging too much in sweetmeats ; 
for the lips which ought to be fresh and rosy, were 
parched and dry; the little curly head tossed un- 
easily on the soft pillow ; so to punish her for greedi- 
ness, the Fairy gently pinched the hot lips of the 
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little one; and Nettie knew full well that in the 
morning a blister would be there ! ' 

Instantly she put her hands to her own lips^ at 
which the Fairy merrily laughed. 

Many were the kind deeds those unseen spirits 
performed that summer night, and when the child 
saw the happiness brought to aching hearts, the 
brightness carried to cheerless homes, and how they 
shed soft beams of light o^er the good and pure of 
earth, she clasped her hands, murmuring softly, yet 
half aloud ; 

" I wish I were a Fairy V 

" Ah ! say not so, little Nettie,^^ cried the Fay 
with a sigh ; " rather remain as you are. We are 
but fleeting airy creatures, beautiful ^tis true, but I 
fear the memory of us will soon be forgotten by the 
wise ones of earth. Will you forget us ?" asked the 
beautiful Fairy. 

Oh ! no, no,^^ replied the child with tearful eyes, 
never ! never ! but do not leave us, the world 
would be so cheerless without the loving Fairies : 
stay, stay with us, as in the days of the long ago V 

'^ Ah ! of the long ago,^^ echoed the Fay with a 
sigh for the past ; ^^ those were bright days for us, 
Nettie. Poets, even the immortal Shakespeare, 
sang our praises ; but now we are almost forgotten, 
and it is only such wee folks as you who ever think 
of us. 

^^ But we are ever near, tho' unseen, in sunshine 
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or shade^ midst flowers and trees^ in the murmnr of 
summer winds, or the rippling of brooks; we are 
everywhere, peopling the air, yet ever doing good ! 

" You will see me no more, Nettie, but remember 
each thought which prompts you to do good may be a 
Fairy^s whisper ; be gentle to all ; thus go on towards 
your Father^s home. March bravely forward, hard 
tho^ the path may be ; faint not at its length, others 
have left their footprints in the narrow track : ever 
near are gentle spirits guiding you to that rest 
where awaits for the pure of heart a crown, which 
fadeth not away. Farewell V 

At these words, the Fairy with a sweet smile 
glided into the flower, its snowy petals closed softly, 
and then it was gone ! Leaving Nettie still kneeling, 
with folded hands and upraised eyes, gazing at the 
spot where the Spirit of the Lily had been. 



THE TWO LEAVES. 



■♦O^^^OO. 



Once upon a time, as the good old fairy tales always 
begin, there grew by the side of a little brook a 
large Oak Tree ! 

The brook was a bright sunlit stream, gliding 
along so cheerfully to join the river, between its 
grassy banks, kissing the willows which bent down 
towards it, or whispering softly to the blue forget- 
me-nots ; and so clear was it, that you could see the 
smooth pebbles lying at the bottom, and the fish 
skimming gaily along, as if there were no such 
things in the whole world as fishing rods ! 

AU through the day it rippled merrily, catching 
each ray of sunlight that flickered through the trees, 
or the blue sky above ; but if an angry black cloud 
ever chanced to see itself reflected in its clear mirror, 
it scudded quickly away as if ashamed of looking so 
dark. 

But at night when the holy stars were shining, 
how softly the little brook murmured to them ; you 
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could almost fancy it did not bubble so loudly as in 
the day, for fear of waking the sleeping flowers on its 
mossy banks. 

It was a happy little stream, so calm, so placid, no 
angry ripples ever disturbed its pure surface, over 
which the swallows lightly skimmed. It meandered 
along many miles ; sometimes you would lose sight 
of it altogether, then out it would come from some 
grassy nook, gaily sparkling, and glide with a merry 
sound, as if laughing, towards the steady rushes 
which swayed to and fro at its approach, dancing to 
its rippling music. 

But as I was saying, a sturdy Oak grew by the 
side of the brook; it had sprung from an acorn 
many hundred years ago ; now it was very old ! The 
wintry storms had tried to subdue it ; many a time 
they had bent its branches, plucked at its roots, but 
vain was their fury ; the noble tree held firmly its 
place, rearing its bare head more proudly than ever ; 
and the storms had passed away howling with rage 
at their failure. 

Oh, how the birds loved the dear old tree ! Sum- 
mer after summer did they return to their old nests 
so securely fixed on its moss-grown branches, and 
then it would put forth its green leaves to hide them 
from mortal eyes. Can you wonder then that they 
sang sweet songs of gratitude to it ? and that the 
little brook should murmur her sweet melody as she 
glided along at its foot ? 
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On the opposite bank grew an Aspen. It was not 
so old as the Oak, who had seen it grow up from a 
mere sapling; still they had been neighbours for 
many years, and the graceful Aspen looked with 
love and reverence to his aged friend. Often in the 
calm summer nights, the Oak would talk to her of 
the days of the long ago ; you would have thought 
it was merely the breeze sighing amidst the branches, 
but it was the voice of the Oak telling of the past ! 

Many of the birds imagined the Aspen a weak 
trembling tree, always quivering with fear at the 
slightest wind, ^^ scarcely safe to build a nest in," so 
said an old motherly Rook ; but the Fairies who dwelt 
beneath its shade knew better ; they knew that the 
fragile looking tree never trembled with fear ; they 
had seen it meekly bend beneath the fierce winter 
blast, knowing full well whose hand guided the storm ; 
but when the summer came, they knew that then it 
quivered with happiness at being created on so fair 
an earth, and that its leaves only shook with unheard 
laughter at the merry chatter of the little brook ! 

Winter had parsed, and spring was scattering 
flowers everywhere. The cuckoo was calling ^^ cuckoo! 
cuckoo !^^ all day long, never heeding the young folks 
who mocked his cry; even the swallows had returned, 
and were for ever skimming over the brook, just 
dipping their wings into its limpid waves, then oflF 
again with their joyous ^'twit! twit! twit!" The 
meadows too were yellow with butter cups in which 
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the cows waded knee deep. Talk of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, Henry the Eighth would have been a 
clever man could Ae have made such an one, — no 
earthly king could create such golden fields as these I 

All things were rejoicing in eartVs brightness, 
and our old friends the Oak and the Aspen as much 
as any. They had put forth their lovely green leaves, 
and beneath their shade many a tired traveller rested 
from the noon-day sun, thanking them in his heart 
for the welcome shelter. 

During the winter the Oak had not been idle, for 
it had extended its branches far and wide; one, 
indeed, stretched right across the brook, in fact, 
almost touched its opposite neighbour, and the 
Aspen gladly welcomed it. 

You would have thought it a great happiness to 
live in such a lovely spot I know ; but there is never 
perfect peace, and if little folks unll be discontented 
they make the prettiest place wretched. 

Now amongst the leaves of the Oak there was one 
that was always restless and iidgetty ; in vain the 
sweet birds perched near and sang to him, and the 
gentle brook murmured beneath, yet he never seemed 
really happy. The Fairies too danced by moonlight 
at the foot of the parent tree, even that brave sight 
gave him no pleasure ! 

^^It disturbed his sleep,'^ he said: "why could 
they not dance in the daytime ? — not when all re- 
spectable leaves and flowers were sleeping.'^ 
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Unfortunately lie grew on the branch nearest the 
Aspen, and his constant grumbles made them trem- 
ble with sorrow. As to his own brothers, they would 
not listen to his complaints, but frisked about mer- 
rily enough when the Zephyrs came and played with 
them. 

" Alas \" said he one day to a patient little Aspen 
leaf that grew on a branch close by, ^^ how sad is our 
lot ! here we are always attached to the same branch in 
a state of captivity ; everything around us moves j the 
birds happy in their liberty fly here and there, sing- 
ing ever their songs of joy; the beasts of the forest 
are more free ; — whilst we — ah me ! — we never loose 
our galling chain but in dying/^ 

^^ Why do you murmur thus ?'^ replied the Aspen 
leaf, in a sweet tremulous voice, " why are you not 
contented ?" 

^^ Oh, it is all very well for you to preach content- 
ment,^' it pertly answered, turning up its point with 
contempt; ^'I am a leaf of intellect; I hate this 
aimless life ; it does very well for such silly trem- 
bling things as you V* 

For a moment the little Aspen leaf felt its pride 
wounded by the contemptuous speech of its neigh- 
bour, and was disposed to answer in the same strain, 
but fortunately a Fairy who chanced to be passing at 
the time pressed her wand lightly on its lips; so 
with a smile merely, she replied ; 

" Yes, I know I am timid, and cling to my parent 
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tree for protection ; but what would you do if you 
were free? We are so happy here^ I would not 
leave my home ; the breezes are ever amongst us, 
telling of the countries they have visited, and the 
birds sing all the day long to cheer us/' 

'* I\e heard their songs until Fm quite tired of 
them/' was the imgrateful response \ " besides, in a 
few months the cold winds will be here, and then we 
shall fall to the ground, and be trodden under foot, 
— that will be the end of us ; so I'm determined to 
see something of the world before that time comes. 
I shall go oflF with the first north wind that visits us, 
— so I tell you !" 

'' Oh ! stay, stay with us !" cried the trembling 
listener, " you cannot surely know the sorrow you 
would cause, nor the troubles you would have to 
endure. It is true we leave our kind branches but 
to die ! — but we are not carelessly trodden on ; the 
rustling of we &ded leaves beneath man's feet recall 
to his mind the unknown future, and fill his heart 
with holy thoughts of that great power who changeth 
not. Then if we poor leaves can teach a lesson, we 
have not lived in vain. Do not murmur, dear friend, 
at your humble fate, but stay with us, contented with 
your simple destiny and the goodness of God." 

The Aspen leaf ceased overcome by its emotion, 
whilst tlie little grumbler silenced, but not con« 
vinocd, turned sulkilv awav. It did not relish the 
kind adnoe of its true friend, nor did it intend to 
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follow it; but it settled down on its tiny twig so 
quietly, that all around firmly believed it had 
given up in disgust its foolish scheme of fancied 
freedom. 

A few days after, a north-wind came quite un- 
expectedly upon them. It bent the Aspen tree 
almost to breaking; still the loving little leaves 
clung trembling to their parent, feeling their safety 
rested on their keeping close to it. Then away it 
rushed to the sturdy old Oak, swaying his branches 
wildly about, and even making them crack in its 
fierce rage. 

But the Oak reared its proud head defiantly, and 
its leaves hung tightly on — all but one ! Alas ! 
with a mocking laugh at his friends^ and brothers* 
fears, he threw himself into the arms of the cruel 
north wind, who bore him swiftly away, and ^ere the 
night came the foolish leaf lay faded and dead ! 

As he was whirled away, a sad deep moan sighed 
through the old Oak. *Twas its cry of agony for its 
wilful child ! 



The bright summer was gone ! 

One by one the leaves were falling. With a 
gentle rustle they fell from their parent tree, and lay 
in their faded beauty on the earth. 

The little Aspen lingered long ; but one day a soft 
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Zephyr came^ and released her gently, and she 
fluttered slowly down to the calm bosom of the little 
brook, who had, alas I seen many leaves and flowers 
bloom and die. 

Tenderly the stream bore it to a grassy nook on 
its banks, and there it placed the little leaf alone 
in its quiet rest ; whilst the Fairies who loved the 
leaves murmured a sad requiem for the past. 
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